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A PAINTER OF PRETTY WOMEN. 




'day dreams. 1 ' 



By Cromwell Childe. 
( With original i I lustra I ions by De Scott Evans.) 

The East, and the country at large, are 
indebted to the wide-spreading West in art 
as well as in literature. That important 
characteristic, virility, is not seldom prairie- 
and-plain trained, so to speak. Oftentimes 
it flourishes best because it has been nursed 
far away from gas-lit drawing-rooms. It 
gains its freshness and its strength from the 
absence of conventional things. Such sur- 
roundings made possible the poetry of 
Eugene Field — exquisite in delicacy as well 
as perfect in fire — and gave birth to the ro- 
mances of Edward Eggleston. The plains 
of the Southwest gave Frederic Remington 
his point of view, and sharpened his un- 
erring pencil. 

Nevertheless, the Scottish ballad tradi- 
tion of the brave " young Lochinvar " com- 
ing out of the West is not so very often repeated here. The palette-and-brush 
Lochinvar of the Middle and Mississippi 
States more frequently stays where he is. 
He fears — and wisely, too — to enter the 
push and crowd of the art mart of Manhat- 
tan Island. The saying is right, he thinks : 
" Better be the first man in a country town 
than the second in Rome." 

And yet the Western talent has made 
a broad mark in New York. To the dash 
of the "open-air cities" is added the deli- 
cacy that comes from a daily contact with 
purple and fine linen. The blending of 
these two qualities produces, more than all 
else, the fin de siccle man of art. 

Such a type of painter is the subject of 
this sketch — De Scott Evans. Forty-one 
years ago he was born in Boston, Indiana. 
The whole of his earlier manhood was spent 
in Cincinnati and Cleveland, with the ex- 
ception of one year, late in the seventies, 
devoted to work in the ateliers of Paris. 
In these Western cities he painted and 
studied, teaching art and music meanwhile 
in the academies. It was not until 1887, 
when he had reached his thirty-fifth year, "the last kiss. 1 
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"STUDYING. 



that he gathered together his Lares 
and Penates, his studio furnishings 
and canvases, and travelled East. 

The characteristics of his work as- 
sert themselves at once in broad lines. 
One particular task he has set himself, 
and made it his great aim. That is 
the depiction of femininity — the fem- 
ininity of our day as one sees it a thou- 
sand times a year, femininity in its 
prettiest and daintiest form, the hey- 
day of young girlhood. And here an 
important distinction arises. The girl 
that is generally shown by the art 
world, in color or in black and white, 
is the Miss of the " Avenue," exquis- 
itely modish, beautifully robed, ever 
with tip-tilted nose. 

Quite another girl looks out of the 
canvases of Mr. Evans. She is none 
the less dainty and fair, none the less 
attractive, but the girl rather of the 
"upper middle class," a maid more 

familiar, but without a Van to her name, an ancestry, or the hope of a famous 
bridal. 

It might fairly be said that De Scott Evans has mirrored the truly American 
girl exactly as she is, and as we like her best. 

He sets her, always, in the midst of dainty surroundings, most frequently in a 

corner of a studio. He robes her in delicately toned fabrics, and prettily poses her. 

It follows without saying that he who can successfully portray the maid of our 

times must be a consummate master of " stuffs." The painting of fabrics, one is 

tempted to declare without fear of contradiction, is Mr. Evans' chief hold as a 

man of art. His can- 
vases show that he 
has studied textures 
thoroughly and well. 
The sheen of silk, the 
soft folds of crepe du 
Chine, the cool of the 
challie, dear to the 
heart of woman now- 
adays, are all shown 
with something better 
than photographic ac- 
curacy ; one feels the 
texture as if it was 
under his hand. 
'spring sunshine/ His modelling may 
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"the finishing touch.' 
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at times be at fault, but the fault is seldom glaring. All this is swallowed up, 
when it does occur, in the charm of the blending of colors, those pale, harmon- 
izing tones that seem to belong especially to girlhood. In one of his canvases I 
recall a filmy window-curtain of a pale hue of yellow, through which the houses 
across the way were distinctly visible. It needed, it seemed, but a breath of air to 
set it a-swaying. 

And all his pictures, modern though they are, seem to call back a memory — 
that ever-present one to most men — of " the girl I used to know." 

They are painted very simply, with little attempt at "composition," in the full 
sense of that term. No story is attempted, except that deeper one that comes by 
inference. In nearly all, the single girlish figure is alone. In at least one picture 
Mr. Evans has gone from girlhood to old age. This painting shows the artist in a 
different and unaccustomed vein. It is his mother, done with scrupulous fidelity. 
But the charm is simply the rendering of the black dress ; the balance admits of 
not nearly so much praise. It is the " eternal womanhood," as Goethe says, that 
leads us on, and one cannot but be grateful at the setting of that, realistically, 
before our eyes. 

Note. — The range of De Scott Evans* art is not held within the limits of bou- 
doir scenes and portraits of young women. He is a landscapist of no mean ability, 
an animal painter with much merit in this class of work, and as a portrayer of dis- 
tinctly dramatic effects he has more than once scored unusual success. In this 
latter character he is best represented by his touching picture " The Last Kiss," 
which is reproduced on page 279. There is true dramatic spirit in this painting, 
and a sentiment which is subdued though not subordinated. Mr. Evans is a con- 
tributor to most of the important art exhibitions, and has attained popularity chiefly 
through his delicate and sympathetic studies of girlhood. — Ed. 




'COUSIN FROM TOWN. 



